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CONGRESS  FOCUSES  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


In  the  past  year  "human  rights"  has 
changed  from  a  rather  tedious  subject  of 
low  visibility  to  one  of  the  most  relevant 
and  controversial  issues  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Over  strenuous  Administration  objec¬ 
tions  Congress  has  written  human  rights 
provisions  into  foreign  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  bills.  It  has  cut  off  military  aid  to 
Chile  and  Uruguay.  Congressional  hearings 
have  been  held  on  human  rights  violations 
in  some  eighteen  countries.  And  the  State 
Department,  prodded  by  Congress,  has 
created  a  Coordinator  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs.  But  the  Senate 
failed  to  ratify  the  28-year-old  Genocide 
Convention  which  could  have  broken  the 
logjam  and  led  the  way  to  approval  of  a 
number  of  pending  UN  human  rights  cove¬ 
nants  and  conventions. 

Why  this  new  interest  in  human  rights? 
The  Indochina  war  appears  to  have  sen¬ 
sitized  many  members  of  Congress.  Those 
who  have  led  the  fight  for  human  rights  in¬ 
clude  Don  Fraser  MN,  Tom  Harkin  lA,  Ed¬ 
ward  Koch  NY,  Mike  Harrington  MA, 
Stephen  Solarz  NY,  and  Berkley  Bedell  lA, 
and  in  the  Senate  Edward  Kennedy  MA, 
Alan  Cranston  CA,  George  McGovern  and 
James  Abourezk  SD.  A  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  widespread  use  of  torture 
and  repression  by  regimes  aided  by  U.S.  tax 
dollars,  has  also  sparked  strong  concern 
for  human  rights. 


’GEE,  W,  YOU  LOOK  K  IF  WT  SEElt  A  GHOST* 


In  the  current  Congressional  context, 
"human  rights"  issues  have  involved  civil 
and  political  rights  abroad  —  focusing  on 
torture  and  other  flagrant  denials  of  life, 
liberty,  and  security  of  the  person.  The 
United  States  has  civil  and  political  human 
rights  problems  of  a  different  but  signifi¬ 
cant  magnitude  at  home  (see  p.  3). 

In  addition,  the  classic  U.S.  definition  of 


human  rights  —  as  primarily  protection  of 
the  individual  from  arbitrary  action  by  the 
state  —  is  quite  inadequate  to  encompass 
the  full  range  of  human  rights  problems 
facing  the  world  today. 

Social  and  economic  human  rights  are 
the  first  priority  for  a  majority  of  the 
world's  people,  who  seek  adequate  food, 
good  health,  decent  housing,  sound  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  job.  These  are  the  human  rights 
often  cited  by  developing  countries  and 
socialist  states  as  more  important  than  civil 
and  political  rights.  Their  denial  is  viewed 
often  as  only  a  more  refined  form  of 
repression.  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  implementing  Cove¬ 
nants  regard  both  these  aspects  of  human 
rights  as  important  and  interdependent. 

FCNL's  November  Newsletter  dealing 
with  the  poverty  gap  among  and  within  na¬ 
tions  showed  the  clear  need  for  implemen¬ 
tation  of  social  and  economic  human 
rights.  In  this  Newsletter  we  are  discussing 
primarily  civil  and  political  human  rights. 

One  evidence  that  the  "human  rights" 
concept  should  expand  further  is  the 
failure,  so  far,  to  include  the  human  right  to 
clean  water,  unpolluted  air,  and  uncontami¬ 
nated  soil.  The  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Environment  and  the  Habitat  Conference  in 
Vancouver  identified  these  as  essential, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  ultimate  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  wholesome  environment  as 
another  basic  human  right. 


A  Human  Rights  Action  Agenda  for  the  95th  Congress 


(which  you  can  support  in  your  letters 
to,  or  visits  with,  your  Senators  and 
Representative); 

•  implement  human  rights  provi¬ 
sions  in  existing  law.  (1)  Military:  By 
examining  in  detail  and  acting  upon 
State  Department  reports  on  countries 
with  serious  human  rights  violations. 
The  House  International  Relations 

For  a  copy  of  a  statement  on  "U.S.  Foreign 
Policy/Human  Rights"  submitted  to  both 
candidates  during  the  campaign  by  six 
representatives  from  the  religious  com¬ 
munity,  write  FCNL  for  G-60. 


Cmte.  has  requested  reports  on  six 
countries;  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Cmte.  has  requested  preliminary 
information  on  13  others. 

(2)  Economic:  By  examining  in 
detail  AID  programs  to  repressive 
governments  to  see  if  they  in  fact 
"directly  benefit  needy  people." 

•  add  a  similar  human  rights  re¬ 
quirement  to  (a)  other  U.S.  bilateral 
assistance  programs  like  Food  for 
Peace  and  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  (b)  bills  affecting  other  interna¬ 
tional  banks  like  the  World  Bank,  Inter¬ 


national  Development  Association,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Finance  Corporation. 

•  Senate  approval  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  early  in  the  session, 
followed  by  a  major  Presidential  and 
Congressional  effort  to  sign  and  ratify 
existing  human  rights  covenants  and 
conventions. 

A  vigorous  concern  for  human 
rights  in  the  Carter  Administration 
could  add  an  important  new  dimension 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 


Congress  wrote  basic  human  rights  leg¬ 
islation  in  1975  and  1976. 

Countries  Which  Could  Be  Affected 

More  than  100  nations  which  receive 
either  (a)  U.S.  security  assistance  (military 
grants,  military  credits,  or  military  sales) 
(P.L  94-329),  or  (b)  certain  U.S.  bilateral 
economic  aid  through  AID  (P.L  94-161). 

Criterion:  No  assistance  "to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  country  which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  in¬ 
ternationally  recognized  human  rights." 
This  includes  "torture,  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment, 
prolonged  detention  without  charges  and 
trial,  and  other  flagrant  denial  of  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  or  the  security  of  person." 

Exceptions  and  Procedures.  Regarding 
security  assistance,  a  report  on  the  state 
of  human  rights  in  every  recipient  state 
must  be  filed  with  Congress.  If  requested, 
the  Secretary  of  State  must  give  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  human  rights  situation 
in  a  particular  country  and  explain  the  "ex¬ 


traordinary  circumstances"  which  require 
continued  aid.  Congress  may  terminate  or 
restrict  the  aid  by  joint  resolution  (which  re¬ 
quires  the  President's  signature). 

Bilateral  economic  aid  can  not  be  sent 
to  a  country  violating  human  rights  "unless 
such  assistance  will  directly  benefit  the 
needy  people  in  such  country."  If  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  satisfactorily  justify 
how  the  aid  will  directly  benefit  needy  peo¬ 
ple,  Congress  can  terminate. the  aid  by  con¬ 
current  resolution  (which  does  not  require 
the  President's  signature).  Problem;  AID 
has  taken  the  view  that  the  "overwhelming 
majority"  of  its  programs  already  directly 
benefit  needy  people,  hence  it  says  this 
provision  has  little  effect. 

International  Banks 

The  U.S.  Representatives  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and 
African  Development  Fund  are  directed  to 
vote  against  assistance  to  countries  which 
engage  in  such  human  rights  violations 
unless  the  funds  would  directly  benefit 
needy  people  (P.L.  94-302). 


Specific  Countries 

In  addition  to  passing  the  general  human 
rights  legislation  above.  Congress 
restricted  aid  to  Chile  and  Uruguay.  Chile's 
repressive  practices  were  so  abhorrent  to 
most  members  of  Congress  that  all  military 
aid  including  that  in  the  pipeline  was  cut  off 
as  well  as  a  limit  of  $27.5  million  placed  on 
economic  aid.  Rep.  Edward  Koch  NY  led  a 
successful  fight  to  cut  off  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  requested  $3  million  in  military  aid 
for  Uruguay,  one  of  the  most  repressive 
governments  in  the  Hemisphere. 

But  attempts  to  cut  military  and  econom¬ 
ic  aid  to  South  Korea  failed  in  the  House 
241  to  159  after  a  vigorous  debate  June  2 
in  which  it  became  apparent  that  human 
rights  considerations  took  second  place  to 
U.S.  commercial  and  perceived  security  in¬ 
terests.  Attempts  to  restrict  U.S.  aid  to  In¬ 
donesia  and  the  Philippines  also  failed  on 
the  House  floor  March  3.  In  Sept,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  proposed  and  Congress 
agreed  to  $4.4  billion  in  arms  sales  to  Iran 
where  serious  human  rights  violations  by 
government  police,  SAVAK,  are  charged. 


Here  are  some  of  the  many  countries  which  currently  have  serious  human  rights  problems.  In 
several,  U.S.  military  aid  and  training  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  an  authoritarian 
government  or  helped  maintain  its  power  once  it  was  installed. 


South  Korea.  Gifts  of  money  or  other 
favors  to  many  members  of  Congress  by  S. 
Korean  representatives  are  now  being 
alleged  or  admitted.  The  Korean  CIA  has 
been  active  in  the  United  States. 

Narrowly  re-elected  in  1971,  Pres.  Park 
declared  martial  law  in  Oct.  '72  and  ob¬ 
tained  revision  of  the  Constitution.  Political 
repression  has  grown  steadily. 

This  year  18  prominent  religious  and 
other  leaders  who  signed  the  "Declaration 
of  Democracy"  were  tried  and  convicted. 
This  trial,  in  which  the  75-year-old  Quaker 
leader  Ham  Sok  Hon  received  an  8-year 
sentence,  is  only  the  most  visible  sign  of 
Park's  policy.  Torture  and  violations  of  pri¬ 
vacy  are  "commonplace,"  according  to  a 
recent  Amnesty  International  (Al)  report. 
China,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  all  believe  their  security  interests  are 
involved  in  the  Korean  peninsula.  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid  for  South  Korea 
since  1953  amounts  to  more  than  $12 
billion.  Pres.-Elect  Carter  has  recommended 
the  phased  removal  of  U.S.  troops  and 
nuclear  weapons  from  South  Korea. 

(All  figures  in  tables  below  are  FY  1976 
estimates.  Military  personnel  figures  are  as 
of  3/31/76.) 

Military  training  $2,700,000 

Military  sales  625,877,000 


Military  grants  $8,300,000 

U.S.  Dept.  Defense  personnel 

Troops  41,000 

Civilian  1,413 

Bilateral  economic  aid  $143,438,000 

Philippines.  As  in  South  Korea,  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  in  late  1972  led 
to  a  new  constitution  giving  Pres.  Marcos 
the  power  to  rule  by  decree.  Military  tri¬ 
bunals  determine  the  fate  of  an  Al-esti- 
mated  1 6,000  prisoners. 

Recent  Al  exposure  of  government  tor¬ 
ture  has  led  to  reprimands  for  the  torturers, 
but  political  repression  continues.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  1 6,  voters  were  asked  to  ratify  the  pre¬ 
sent  system.  A  six-month  jail  term  for 
those  who  boycotted  the  election  made  the 
outcome  a  foregone  conclusion. 

While  wishing  to  appear  independent, 
Marcos  relies  heavily  on  the  U.S.  Since 
martial  law  was  declared,  American  military 
aid  has  almost  doubled. 

Military  training  $600,000 

Military  sales  28,371,000 

Military  grants  1 9,600,000 

U.S.  Dept.  Defense  personnel 

Troops  16,000 

Civilian  1,220 

Bilateral  economic  aid  $50,530,000 


government.  The  government  admits  hold¬ 
ing  37,000  prisoners  eleven  years  later;  Al 
estimates  reach  100,000. 

Indonesia  is  the  major  non-Communist 
economic  and  military  power  in  Southeast 
Asia.  U.S.  military  aid  has  increased  sharply 
since  1971.  The  U.S.  and  Japan  have  large 
investments  in  Indonesia's  rich  resources. 
Military  training  $3,000,000 

Military  sales  3,101,000 

Military  grants  1 9,400,000 

Bilateral  economic  aid  87,854,000 


Brazil.  Since  Ernesto  Geisel  became 
President  in  March,  1 974,  arrests  and  tor¬ 
ture  by  "unofficial  security  groups"  have 
risen;  Catholic  clergy  are  among  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Others,  called  the  "cancelled  ones," 
are  dealt  with  less  severely;  they  cannot 
join  political  parties,  and  are  watched  by 
the  government. 

Brazil  is  seen  as  a  "future  world  power," 
and  a  key  to  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 
The  Pentagon  sees  no  major  current  exter¬ 
nal  or  internal  threats  to  Brazil;  U.S.  arms 
and  military  training  aim  to  "favorably  in¬ 
fluence  key  Brazilian  officers"  toward  the 
U.S. 


Indonesia.  In  a  bloody  1 965  struggle 
Gen.  Suharto  and  the  Indonesian  military 
eased  out  the  China-leaning  Sukarno 


Military  training 
Military  sales 
Bilateral  economic  aid 


$1,100,000 

10,610,000 

3,88B,000 
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“Instruments  to  Confirm  Their  Right” 


John  Woolman  in  Plea  for  the  Poor.  .  . 
writes  of  an  imaginary  island  whose  origi¬ 
nal  twenty  inhabitants  equally  divide  up  the 
land.  But  over  generations  there  is  a  con¬ 
centration  of  land  and  profits  in  one  "great 
claimer"  while  most  others  are  landless  and 
poor.  Woolman  cautions  the  rich  that  the 
poor  and  powerless,  "as  creatures  of  the 
Most  High  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  had  a  right  to  part  of  what  this  great 
claimer  held,  though  they  had  no  instru¬ 
ments  to  confirm  their  right." 

In  the  United  States,  the  Constitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  people  who  administer 
them  act  as  instruments  to  confirm  our 
rights.  By  comparison  with  many  countries, 
the  U.S.  record  on  civil  and  political  rights  is 
good.  But  weak  implementation  of  relevant 
laws  and  policies  erodes  existing  rights. 
And  new  laws  are  needed  to  acknowledge 
rights  in  new  areas: 

•  Right  to  political  asylum.  Over  the 
past  three  years  the  U.S.  has  denied  asylum 
to  more  than  1600  Haitians  who  fled, 
usually  by  small  boats,  to  nearby  Florida. 
Around  160  of  them  are  currently  in  U.S. 
jails.  Those  on  the  outside  awaiting  legal 
decisions  or  deportation  are  denied  the 
right  to  work;  others  have  been  waiting 
under  poor  jail  conditions  for  over  a  year. 
This  policy  is  justified  by  claiming  that  the 
Haitian  refugees  are  "economic"  rather 
than  political  refugees,  despite  evidence  to 
the  contrary  from  Amnesty  International. 
The  Justice  Dept.,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  and  Congress 
should  view  the  Haitians  in  light  of  the  U.N. 
Protocol  Relating  to  Status  of  Refugees 
which  Congress  ratified  in  1 968. 

•  Right  not  to  be  killed  by  the  state.  A 
humane  society  should  seek  other  ways 
than  retribution  and  death  to  deal  with  of¬ 
fenders.  Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
open  up  the  possibility  of  official  killing  of 
more  than  300  persons  now  in  prison. 
Public  education  primarily  focused  on  state 
officials  and  state  laws  is  now  imperative. 

•  Equal  rights  for  women.  A  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  establish 
these  rights  has  been  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  thirty-four  states.  Ratification  by 
four  additional  states  is  necessary  to  bring 
it  into  effect.  Work  is  especially  important 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia. 

•  Right  to  refuse  participation  in 
war.  Friends  among  others  have  been  sup¬ 
porting  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  legis¬ 
lation,  sponsored  by  23  Representatives  in 
1  976,  which  is  expected  to  be 
reintroduced  in  1977.  This  bill,  which 


asserts  the  right  to  conscientiously  oppose 
funding  war-related  activities,  has  yet  to 
gain  widespread  support  among  the  public 
or  among  members  of  Congress. 

Unconditional  amnesty  is  the  only  way 
to  redress  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  conscientiously  opposed  the 
last  war,  and  those  who  deserted  rather 
than  have  their  rights  and  dignity  violated 
by  the  military.  Pres. -Elect  Carter's  promise 
of  a  pardon  for  Selective  Service  violators 
would  affect  only  about  12,000  of  the 
1 06,000  war  resisters,  the  remainder  to  be 
handled  on  an  individual  basis  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  military  justice  system. 

Some  Other  Problem  Areas: 

•  adequate  representation  for  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Micronesia. 

•  rights  of  the  elderly,  children,  and  the 
family. 

•  rights  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  homosex¬ 
ual  minorities  in  a  pluralistic  society. 

•  rights  of  institutionalized  people  — 
prisoners,  retarded,  mentally  ill. 


"Thus  oppression  in  the  extreme 
appears  terrible,  but  oppression  in 
more  refined  appearances  remains 
to  be  oppression,  and  when  the 
smallest  degree  of  it  is  cherished  it 
grows  stronger  and  more  exten¬ 
sive." 

—  Woolman's  Plea  for  the  Poor.. . 


INDIAN  RIGHTS 
UNDER  FIRE 

As  a  conquered  minority,  Indians  have 
suffered  peculiar  and  often  extreme  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  dominant  ma¬ 
jority,  despite  their  special  trust  relationship 
to  the  federal  government  which  often 
recognizes  certain  Indian  rights. 

This  is  not  just  a  problem  for  the  history 
books: 

•  Control  over  the  right  to  reproduce 
has  been  denied  certain  Indian  women 
by  the  federal  government.  A  November 
government  report  shows  the  Indian  Health 
Service  performed  or  contracted  for  3,406 
illegal  non-therapeutic  permanent  steriliza¬ 
tions  on  Native  American  women  during  FY 
73-76.  Given  the  small  Indian  population, 
this  figure  is  comparable  to  sterilizing 
452,000  non-Indian  women  in  the  U.S.  in 
four  years. 


All  3,406  failed  to  comply  with  court-or¬ 
dered  informed  consent  procedures,  which 
include  explanations  of  (a)  other  options 
for  birth  control,  (b)  the  effects  and  irrever¬ 
sibility  of  the  sterilization  procedure,  (c)  the 
freedom  to  withdraw  consent  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  operation,  and  (d)  the  required 
statement  in  writing:  "Your  decision  at  any 
time  not  to  be  sterilized  will  not  result  in  the 
withdrawal  or  withholding  of  any  benefits 
provided  by  programs  or  projects." 

Of  the  3,406,  3,001  were  done  on 
women  of  child-bearing  age  (15-44)  and 
36  performed  on  women  under  the  age  of 
21  in  clear  violation  of  court  orders  pro¬ 
tecting  minors. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  Indian 
Health  Service  practices  in  only  four  out  of 
the  total  of  twelve  IHS  service  areas. 

•  Federal  Indian  policy  has  often  denied 
the  right  of  Native  Americans  to  self-deter¬ 
mination  and  existence  as  distinct  groups 
that  are  free  to  pursue  their  separate  social 
and  cultural  development.  Indian  child 
welfare  reform  is  needed  as  a  result  of  the 
insensitivity  of  the  boarding  school  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
most  states'  child  placement  procedures 
that  have  produced  a  weakening  of  family 
and  tribal  units. 

More  than  100,000  Indian  children  18 
years  or  younger  are  currently  separated 
from  their  parents  by  state  and  local  courts. 
They  are  placed  in  mostly  non-Indian  foster 
homes,  adoptive  homes,  and  institutions. 
Often  tribes  are  kept  ignorant  of  child 
placement  proceedings. 

A  bill  designed  to  strengthen  Indian 
family  units  will  probably  be  reintroduced 
by  Sen.  Abourezk.  Its  intent  is  to  (a)  elimi¬ 
nate  abusive  child  welfare  practices  that 
produce  unwarranted  family  separations, 
(b)  end  discrimination  that  prevents  Indian 
families  from  qualifying  as  foster  and 
adoptive  families,  and  (c)  provide  Indian 
communities  with  child  welfare  and  family 
services. 

•  Religious  freedom  is  at  stake  in  the 
case  of  Leonard  Crow  Dog,  a  Sioux  Indian 
religious  leader  currently  serving  numerous 
sentences  for  charges  arising  out  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  occupation  in  1973,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  which  has  taken  up  his  case. 

The  NCC  says  that  Crow  Dog  has  been 
"pursued,  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  and  vic¬ 
timized  for  what  were  at  most  minor 
offenses,  suggesting  that  his  real  offense 
has  been  to  lend  spiritual  force  and  dignity 
to  the  struggle  for  Indian  rights." 
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UN  AND  REGIONAL  EFFORTS  TO  PROMOTE  RIGHTS 


A  Global  Bill  of  Rights.  By  failing  to 
ratify  the  UN's  International  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights,  the  U.S.  is  dragging  its  heels 
on  one  of  the  most  significant  and  com¬ 
prehensive  attempts  to  promote  human 
rights  in  recent  years. 

Of  the  146  UN  member  nations,  41 
have  ratified  the  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights  and  39  have 
ratified  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  Both  Covenants  entered  into  force 
early  this  year  —  a  decade  after  their  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Together 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  (1948)  on  which  they  are  based, 
and  an  accompanying  Optional  Protocol 
(also  in  force),  the  Covenants  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  first  global  bill  of  rights. 

These  agreements  go  some  way  towards 
providing  for  their  own  implementation 
(though  not  far  enough  to  make  them  ac¬ 
tually  enforceable).  Ratifying  countries 
must  submit  periodic  reports,  to  be 
reviewed  either  by  the  UN's  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  or  by  a  specially  elected 
Committee  on  Human  Rights. 

Under  the  Optional  Protocol  to  the 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 
which  has  been  ratified  by  14  countries, 
that  Committee  may  also  receive  and 
review  complaints  from  individuals.  This 
important  provision  gives  wronged  persons 
recourse  to  an  international  forum  after 
they  have  "exhausted  all  available 
domestic  remedies." 

Although  the  U.S.  supported  the  Cove¬ 
nants  when  they  were  adopted  in  1 966,  it 
has  not  acted  on  them  since.  Similarly,  of 
19  UN  Human  Rights  "Conventions"  — 
treaties  focused  on  specific  rights  —  the 
U.S.  is  a  party  to  only  five.  Two  others 
have  been  signed  by  a  President  but  not 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  and  one 


is  signed  and  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  for  27  years  (Genocide). 

The  Senate  must  share  the  blame  for 
this  poor  record;  its  lack  of  action  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  discouraged 
further  initiatives  by  various  Presidents. 

Enforceable  Rights  Needed.  Attempts 
are  being  made  at  the  regional  level  to  go 
beyond  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  the  UN  Covenants  —  most  successfully 
so  far  by  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  Coun¬ 
cil's  European  Convention  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  (in  force  since  1 953) 
establishes  both  a  Commission  and  a  Court 
of  Human  Rights. 

Over  half  of  the  Council's  19  members 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Court  to  take 
up  cases  for  which  the  Commission  has 
been  unable  to  negotiate  a  resolution.  The 
Court's  judgment  is  final  and  binding  on 
the  parties  concerned,  and  its  execution 
is  supervised  by  a  committee  of  the 
Council. 

Closer  to  home,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  attempting  to  set  up 
similar  means  for  the  protection  of  rights. 


Now  is  the  time  to  urge  your 
Senators  to  take  an  active  part  in 
curbing  the  powers  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  (JCAE).  This  Committee  has 
blocked  moves  toward  adequate  con¬ 
trol  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  the 
development  of  alternative  energy 
resources  —  often  without  public  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Senate  decides  early  in 
January  (House  Democrats  early  in 
Dec.)  whether  to  give  JCAE’s  legis¬ 
lative  powers  to  other  appropriate 
committees.  FCNL  strongly  supports 
this  action. 
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In  1969,  OAS  approved  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  which 
would  establish  an  Inter-American  Court 
with  powers  much  like  those  of  the 
European  Court. 

The  Convention  will  enter  into  force 
when  1 1  member  countries  have  ratified  it, 
but  so  far  only  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia 
have  done  so.  Again,  the  U.S.  has  not 
signed  or  ratified. 

U.S.S.R.  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Dealing  with  human  rights  problems  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  difficult 
but  imperative.  Comprehensive  human 
rights  provisions  in  U.S.  aid  and  lending 
laws  might  have  some  impact.  A  chief  hope 
for  constructive  dialogue  and  action  lies  in 
the  1975  Final  Act  of  Helsinki,  signed  by 
the  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  33  other  nations. 
One  section  of  the  agreement  provides  for 
increasing  the  free  flow  of  people  and  in¬ 
formation  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  Charges  and  counter-charges  are 
now  being  traded  as  to  whether  the  parties 
are  implementing  the  recommendations. 


New  Disarmament  Thrust 

Stimulated  by  FCNL,  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  Peace  through  Law,  and  SANE, 
67  individuals  from  33  organizations  have 
created  an  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  Dis¬ 
armament.  Emphasis:  comprehensive 
world  disarmament,  unilateral  initiatives, 
and  easing  the  economic  impact  of  arms 
reductions. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 5 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER. 

Contributors  to  this  issue  include.  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Nick  Block,  Stephen 
Angell,  Robert  Cory,  Ruth  Anderson, 
William  Guthe,  Stephen  McNeil,  Phil  Shenk. 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC 
20002.  Subscription  price  $10  per  year. 
Published  monthly  except  August. 


FCNL  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Date:  January  27-30,  1977 
Place:  National  4-H  Center 

7 1 00  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC 

Write  for  more  information  or  reserva¬ 
tion  forms.  High  on  the  agenda  is  up¬ 
dating  of  FCNL's  statement  of  legis¬ 
lative  policy. 
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